ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF SOME IMPORTANT 
INDIAN MELODIES 


AP an important branch of music studies, the 
history of Indian music has been very 
much neglected by our practitioners and 
connoisseurs of music who do not realise the 
importance of the study of the various theoreti- 
cal aspects of music for the future development 
of this art, which is one of the richest cultural 
heritages of not only the Indian nation, but of 
whole humanity. 


After Pandit Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande of 
revered memory had placed the study of our 
music system on a thoroughly scientific founda- 
tion, very little contribution has been made by 
Indian scholars in this fascinating branch 
of India’s spiritual culture. Our gratitude is 
all the more to a large number of European 
scholars who have done research in the 
different aspects of Indian music and made 
very rich contributions to the literature on the 
subject which must be of great benefit to all 
future workers in the field. I am- taking the 
liberty to mention the names of some of thése 
European savants which may inspire and attract 
qualified Indian scholars to come and work in 
the rich quarries of their valuable spiritual heri- 
tage and build up a correct history of Indian 
music on sound scientific data now embedded 
and lost in a mass of legendary matters and 
fanciful myths. 


Albrecht Weber (1863), A.C. Burnell (1876), 
J. Grosset (1888), C.R. Dav (1891), Richard 
Simon (1903,1904,1909,1913), Lady Wilson 
(1904, 1912), A.J. Palak (1905), Mrs. Maud 
Mann (1911), Ratan Devi (1913), E. Clements 
(1913), A. H. Fox Strangways (1914), HLA. 
Popley (1922), Phillippe Stern (1923), Ethel 
Rosenthal (1928). A-A. Bake, and last, though 
not the least,—Alain Danielou. A 


As against 16 names of brilliant European 
Students of Indian music, the number of Indian 
scholars who have done research in the 
science of Indian music is only eight. Yet, I 
believe, that it is the work of competent Indian 
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scholars and not of European scholars which 
can really build up the fabric of Indian music 
history. Before a sufficient number of compet- 
entand qualified Indian scholars and research 
workers can’ be harnessed into this field of 
investigation by adequate research scholarships, 
it will be impossible to fill up the gaping void 
and the dismal darkness which obscures accu- 
rate survey of Indian music from its beginning 
through its many brilliant developments and 
historical evolutions. Another hiatus is the 
very small number of our ancient musical texts 
which have survived the ravages of time and 
which offer very poor and insufficient data to 
build up acomplete picture of our musical 
history. 


Barring a few obscure and cryptic passages 
in our Vedic texts, difficult to understand and 
difficult to interpret, the outstanding landmarks 
of our musical texts consist.of a. fragmentary 
work of Dattilamuni who lived before. Bharat- 
muni, and some stray quotations from Kohala- 
muni, a contemporary of Dattila. This is 
followed by the most valuable 28th chapter of 
Bharat’s Natya Sastra, which has recorded very 
important historical data regarding the origin 
and evolution of our Raga system. Though 
the available text of the Natya Sastra cannot be 
earlier than the third or fourth century A.D. 
there is no doubt that it embodies much earlier 
musical material and music practice of many 
centuries before the Christian era. 


After the text of the Natya Sastra, there is 
a complete blank for several centuries until we 
come to the text of Brihad Desi attributed to 
Matangamuni. For a sound foundation of our 
history it is necessary to fix the date of the text 
of Matanga but it has not been possible to do 
so for lack of reliable data in the text itself. 
And various scholars have given differing esti- 
mates of its date, varying from the Sth to the 
llth century. Personally, I am_ inclined to 
place it in the 5th century, if not slightly earlier. 


Anyhow Brihad-Desi is a valuable landmark 
in our history and offers rich materials for 
tracing the developments which took place after 
the time of Bharatmuni. 


Excepting the text of the Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra which deals with music in its 28th 
chapter, and the text of Matanga’s Brihad Desi 
we have no other materials or data to trace the 
origin, history, or the development of the 
melodies. In fact before we come to 
Matanga’s text we do not find any mention of 
the Ragas designated as such by proper names. 
What we have in Bharata’s text is the enumera- 
tion of a number of Grama-ragas and Jati- 
Ragas. These are the same as enumerated and 
described in the Sangita-Ratnakara, a text 
composed in the 13th century. Curiously in 
the text of Abhilasartha-Chintamani composed 
by Chalukya Someswara in 1131 A.D. we have 
an indication of the different stages and proces- 
ses of the evolution and development of the 
Ragas and their derivatives. As this is an 
authoritative enunciation of the stages in the 
development it will be useful to cite and to 
translate the passage which runs as follows: 


Sama-Vedat Swara Jate, Swarebhyo 
Grama-Sambhavah 


The musical notes were born or derived 
from the Sama Veda and from the musical 
notes came the Gramas or the different scales. 
Gramebhyo Jatayo Jata, Jatibhyo Raga-nirnaya. 
The Jati types of melodies were derived from 
the Gramas, or scales, and, from the Jati types 
the Ragas were determined. The next verse 
indicates the further differentiations of the 
Ragas into their latest derivatives. 


Ragebhyos tatha Bhasa Vibhasascapi Sanja- 
tam Tathaiv antara-Bhasika 


From the melodies came the Bhasa-ragas 
and the Vibhasa-ragas,—and, thereafter, the 
Antara-Bhasika forms of melodies. 


In the stage of development of the melodies 
recorded in the Natya sastra—we have an 
enumeration of eleven Grama Ragas and 35 
Jati-ragas. The Ragas proper with specific 
names had not then come into existence. We 
come across a number of Ragas designated by 
their proper names for the first time in the text 
of the Brihad Desi. 


In the text of Dattila, datable in the third or 
fourth century, we have one of the Murchanas 
labelled with a proper name Saubiri, a name later 


assumed by one of the melodies. But in the 
stage of development as indicated in the text 
of Dattila we are far ahead of the stage of 
the evolution of the Ragas as such. 


And it is in the text of Matanga that the name 
and the topic of Ragas are, for the first time, 
mooted and Matanga interrogated by some- 
body introduces the name of Raga and explains 
its meaning and significance. 


The interrogator asks Matanga: 


Kimucyate Raga Sabdena Kim ya Ragasya 
Laksanam Vyutpatti Laksanam tasya Yathavad 
Vaktumaharsi. 


Provoked by this interrogation Matanga 
proceeds to expound the meaning and 
characterisation of Ragas. In fact he 
boastfully asserts that what he is going to 
say about Ragas has not been referred to by 
Bharat and other authorities on music. 


Raga-margasya Yad rupam Yannoktam 
Bharatadibhih Nirupyate tadasmabhi-— 
laksya-laksana-samyutam 11 11 279 


Translation: 

“The forms that have developed of the 
Ragas and which have not been indicated by 
Bharat and others. 


We are going to ascertain them and expound 
them with aims and characteristics.” 


Then in the succeeding four verses, 230—284, 
Matanga defines and expounds the characteris- 
tics of the Ragas.” 


Swara-Varna Viseshena dhwani-bhedena Va 
Punah Ranjyate yena vah kaschit sa Ragah 
Sammatah satam 11 (280) 


“By the use and application of particular 
melodious notes or by combination of different 
sounds a certain type of ‘pigmentation’ or 
‘colouration’ is arrived at that is accepted as 


Raga by wise men.” 


The next verse improves on this explanation 
of the character of a Raga. 


Yo’sau dhvani_ viseshastu. Svara-varna- 
Vibhushsitah Ranjaka Jana-cittanam sa ca 
Raga Udahrita (281) 


Matanga gives various definitions of a Raga. 


A Raga is that special kind of sound-compo- 
sition which, being adorned with musical notes 
of different varnas or colour—values, namely 
of stationary, ascending or descending or 
moving values, has the effect of colouring the 


hearts of men. 


Again he says: 


Ityevam Raga-sabdasya vyutpattirabhidhi- 
yate Ranjana__jjayate Rago Vyutpattih 
Samudahrita 11 (283) 


‘A Raga is born by virtue of the quality of 
colouring the mind, this is the derivation specifi- 
ed in the word Raga’. Then he adds, this is a 
Yoga-rudha Sabda like the word Pankaja that 
is to say suggesting a special kind of significance 
different from its literal root-meaning. 


Matanga then describes the seven forms 
of a type of musical composition called Gitis. 
He asserts that having set forth the characters 
of Gitis I am now going to enumerate the 


Ragas. 


Gitanam Lakshanam  proktam Raga 
Samkhyo cyate’dhuna (309) 
Ragacastau Prakirtitah 11 (310) 


He names and enumerates eight kinds of 
Ragas—each designated by a proper name. 


(1) Taku-ragasca (2) Saubira-statha (3) 
Malava-panchamah (4) Khadavo (5) Bhotta 
-ragasca (6) Latha Hindolakah. Parah 
(314) 


(7) Takka-Kaisik (8) Ityuktastatha Malava- 
Kaisikah. Ete Ragah Samakhyata nama- 
to Muni-pungavaih 11 (315) 


There are the eight different Ragas designat- 
ed as such by names by the best of sages. 
Excepting Hindola and Malava-Kaisika or 
Malkousa we do not find any of the six major 
Ragas of later times. And the most important 
feature of these eight Ragas, designated as such 
by their proper names, is that they derive these 
proper names by reason of their associations 
with some regions, countries, or tracts or with 
some primitive non-Aryan tribes, then inhabit- 
ing different parts of India. So that some of 
these names of tribes, or regions offer a clue to 
their history, origin, or derivation. Two of 


this list of eight appear to have been derived 
from .the ancient Malava tribes, well-known to 
historians and referred to at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion, under the name Malois. 


Another melody derived from an ancient 
non-Aryan tribe is the Taku-Raga later known 
as the Tanku-Ragini, derived from the Takka 
tribe, still surviving as the Tonks, Attock, 
and Takka-Sila. The ancient culture of the 
Tonks appears, to survive in the special script 
at one time current in the tribe and now known 
as Tankri characters surviving in some parts 
of the Punjab Himalayas, rearabout Kangra. 


Matanga in referring to a number of non- 
Aryan tribal melodies current in the folk music 
of the ancient tribes suggests a distinction 
between the characteristic structure of non-Aryan 
Desi Ragas, and the developed classical Ragas 
of the Margatype. He points out that Ragas 
with a structuré of only three or four Swaras 
or notes are not to be regarded as Ragas proper; 
they belong to the music of the uncivilized 
forest tribes such as the Savaras, Pulindas, 
Kanbojas, Vangas, Kiratas, Vahlikas, Andhras 
and Dravidas. 


Catuh-Swarat prabheti na margah-Savara- 
Pulinda - Kamboja - Kirata - Vahlikandhra- 
Dravida-Vanadishu prayujyate. 


(Brihad Desi, p. 59) 


In fact, the non-Aryan primitive tribes have 
contributed many melodies which have been 
adopted and incorporated into the Aryan Raga 
system of the classical Marga type by the addi- 
tion of a Swara to their original four-noted 
structure. This is illustrated in the history of 
the Pulindi Ragini. 


In the light of these general data, we are 
now in a position from the available textual 
materials, meagre as they are, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to make an attempt to 
trace the history of the following six Ragas: 


(1) Vilawal (2) Bhairava (3) Kanada (4 
Todi (5) Megha and (6) Kalyana. 


VILAWAL 


Now it has assumed and appropriated a 
respectable Sanskrit name of VELAVALI but 
in its earliest, and original primitive form 
it was known by the name of VELA-ULLI, 
apparently a primitive non-Aryan melody later 
clad in a respectable Aryan dress. 
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We come across this melody, for the first 
time, in the text of Sangita Makaranda by 
Narada, a text belonging to 7th to 9th century 
A.D. Thereafter it figures in the text of the 
Sangita Samaya Sara composed by a music 
authority named Sri Parsvadeva, who is believed 
by some scholars, to have lived about the 12th 
century, some time between 1165 and 1330 A.D., 
as he is not mentioned by Sarngadeva, but is 
quoted by Simha Bhupala who lived about 
1330 A.D. 


In this text, Velavali is enumerated as one of 
twenty Bhasanga Ragas, or a minor or derivative 
melody and is said to have been derived from 
Kakubha Raga a full-toned hepta-tonic melody 
conducive to the increment of the enjoyment of 
life with Dhaivata as its amsa and graha-swara, 
with a tremulous Shadja note and suitable for 
expressing Vipralambha Sringara. . 


Kakubha-prabhava bhasa ya prokta bhoga- 
vardhini 11 11 34 


Velavali tadangam syat paripurna-Sama- 


svara Dhaivatamsagrahanyasa  dha-tara 
Mandra-Madhyama 35. 
Shadjana kampita  seyam_ vipralambhe 


niyujyate 
(Velavali) (p. 19) 


A variation of this melody is referred to as an 
Upanga-Raga designated under the name of 
Pratapa Velayali. 


Excepting in its archaic prakrita name we 
have no other data to suggest that it has come 
from any non-Aryan tribe. 


BHAIRAVA | 
Our next study is Bhairava. 


Though honoured with the suggestion, in 
later texts, that it is the earliest of the Ragas, 
Bhairava adi-Raga, it-does not figure in any of 
the earlier texts and appears to be a late-comer 
in the pantheon of Ragas. Its earliest mention is 
in the text of Sangita Makaranda, datable about 
the 8th century. According to a passage in 
the text of an Alamkara Sastra, Bhava Prakasa 
composed by Saradatanaya, it is possible to 
Suggest that this melody, though now respect- 
fully associated with the Great God Siva, came 
from a non-Aryan tribe known as the Bhairavas, 
who were located on the West bank of the river 
Jhelum, which was the old capital of the Indo- 


Greek King Sophytes or Subhuti who reigned 
about the first century B.C. Originally, Bhairaya 
Raga, as the derivation of its name indicates, 


belonged to this Bhairava tribe in the Punjab 


Himalayas, who were located at a place called 
Bhira. Its origin or history cannot be taken 
earlier than the text of Sangita Makaranda, 
datable about the 8th century (7th to 9th 
century). Its Swara-rupa or note-structure is 
given in Parsvadeva’s Sangita Samaya Sara 
where it is asserted that Bhairava is a derivative 
from the archaic melody Bhinnashadja—it 
abjures Rshabha and Panchama and is suitable 
for songs of prayers. 


Bhinna  shadja_ samudbhuto — ma-nyaso 

dhamsa bhushitah Samaswaro  Ri-Pa- 

tyaktah Prarthane Bhairavah Smritah 
(17th sloka p. 17) 


Sangita Samaya Sara. 


Matanga in his Brihad Desi mentions Bhairava 
as one of the seven current fanas but there is no 
suggestion that it had the status of a melody at 
his time. 

Bhairavah Kramodascaiva Akustobhyasca 
Palakah 

Srishtikrid | Varsa-kantarah 
Maksittah Smritah (117) 
Iti Madhyama-grame 
Ouduvita-tana-namani 


Saptamo 


The canonisation of this apparently non- 
Aryan Raga by myth-making processes is dis- 
covered in the text of Sangita Darpana composed 
about 1625 A.D. by Catura Damodara Misra. 
In such a late text, itis for the first time, asso- 
ciated with the myths of Siva and it is stated 
that the Five out of Six Ragas emanated 
from the five faces of Siva, at the beginning of 
Siva’s dance. But even in this mythic recita- 
tion, Bhairava Raga did not emanate first, but 
it was the third emanation, the first being 
the Sri Raga. So that, here, also, Bhairava’s 
status as the Prathama Raga is not justified. 
Let me quote this very well-known passage in 
the Sangita Darpana (p. 26)— 


Siva-sakti—Samayogad raganam sambhavo 
bhavet Pancasyat Panca ragah syuh shashthastu 
Girija-mukhat (160) 


(1) Sadyo-vaktrattu Sri raga (2) Vamadev- 
ad Vasantakah (3) Aghorad  Bhairavo 
*bhut (4) Tatpurushat Pancamo *bhavat 
(5) Isanakhyad Megha rago Natyaramble 


mukhallasye (6) 


Sivadabhut — Girijaya 
(162) 


Natta-Narayano *bhavat 


Sangita Darpanam— 


(Sarasvati Mahal series No. 34 Edited by 
K. Vasudeva Sastri, 1952.) 


If Bhairava Raga was the earliest melody, 
nothing could have prevented the myth-maker 
to place it in the first face of Siva (Sadya Vaktra). 


Curiously in the text of Natya-lochana, 
an unpublished text, datable shortly after 
Pancama Sara Samhita of uncertain date, not 
earlier than the ninth century. Bhairava Raga 
is not mentioned at all though the melody 
Bhairavi Ragini is mentioned. This leads to a 
curious inference that Bhairava obtained recogni- 
tion later and was related to Bhairavi already 
in existence. 


So that there is no justification for the claim 
that Bhairava was the earliest Raga (adi-raga). 


In the present state of textual data the history 
of this Raga cannot be further elucidated. 
Probably the discovery of some new texts may 
throw further light on its history. 


KANADA 

Our third topic is the melody Kanada, also 
known under the Sanskrit names of Karnata 
and Karnati. In the first form, it is recognised 
as a major melody, or a Raga and in the second 
form of Karnati, with its Prakrita equivalent, 
Kanada, it is designated as a Ragini or a minor 
melody, affiliated to Dipak Raga. Its name 
suggests that it originated and came from the 
Karnata Desa or the Kanarese Districts. 


We come across this melody, for the first 
time, as one of the major Ragas in the text of 
Sangita-Ratna-mala_ attributed to Mammata 
Acharyya, who may or may not be Mammata 
the author of Kavya Prakasa who flourished 
about the 11th century. 


__ Accue to its history is suggested by the visual 
illustration of this melody. The dhyana, or 
contemplative verse, describing the image of 
the Raga, presents the Raga in the picture of a 
standing King, holding in one hand a sword 
and in the other hand, one tusk of an 
elephant just killed by the King and for which 
act of brave adventure, a couple of Charanas 
or royal bards standing in front eulogise the 
prowess of the king in appropriate songs of 
praise. 
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Kripana-pani gaja -danta khandam 
Ekam vahan dakshina hastakena 
Samstuyamanah_ sura-caranoughaih 
Karnata-ragah Kshiti-pala-murtih 11 


Sangita Darpana. 


A similar picture is called up by the 
descriptive verses composed in Hindi: 


Kirati Jyoti ujari dharai 

Nripa asana baitho virajita hikai 
Bhata khade vara gavata age 
Sunai Jasako Harkay-ata hikari 
Syama sarir subuddhike dhir 
Sajai tanu-bhusana bhavata nikai 
Dipakaragaki ragini janiye 
Kanara mohata hai avanikai 


In the Hindi verses quoted above we find 
that the Krishna myth has been foisted on the 
picture of the Raga which, originally was per- 
sonified in the image of a secular prince engaged 
in the secular occupation of hunting elephants. 
It was in its original application, a hunting 
melody—associated with elephant hunts. 


But when later iconographers impose the 
Krishna-cult on the conception, the original 
king is transformed into the picture of Sri Krishna 
himself, depicted in connection with the quelling 
of Gajasura, one of the famous exploits of the 
mythical hero. This is emphasised in the Hindi 
verses by describing the hero having a bluish 
complexion syama_ sarir and identified with 
Krishna himself designated as Kanara the 
Prakrita and affectionate form of the name 
of Krishna. 


It is the very picture of Krishna whose 
effulgence captivates the whole world: 


Kanara mohata hai avanikai 


This identification of Karnata Raga with the 
Divine hero Krishna is followed in the visual 
illustrations of the melody in the pictures of the 
Jaipur School which depict the image of the 
Raga in the form of Krishna with a crown of 
peacocks’ feather. 


But the primitive and earlier origin of the 
Raga as a ‘hunting melody’ is adhered to in the 
conception that it is Krishna himself going out 
to hunt the Gajasura. If we analyse the 
Swara rupa or the note-structure of Karnata 
melody we find that it belongs to the Asavari 
That, a sampurna-Khadava type, with Risabha 
as Vadi note, and Panchdama as Samvadi note 


avoiding the dhaivata in the descent (avaroha) 
and Gandhara, weak, in the ascent. If we 
analyse the rasa-value, or the emotive essence 
of the melody, we may perhaps recognise two 
divergent and contradictory feelings. The 
laudatory song of the Charanas congratulating 
the king for his successful kill of the elephant 
connotes an element of joy and elation. But 
it also suggests an element of lamentation as 
the elephant dies discharging its vital breath. 


MEGHA RAGA 


Our next study is the history of the Megha 
Raga, the melody par. excellence of the rainy 
season, and of the cloudlands. In the Sanskrit 
text books of music we come across the name of 
this melody for the first time in the‘text of 
Sangita Makaranda of Narada, datable between 
the 7th and 9th centuries. In this text it occurs, 
as the third in the enumeration of six major 
Ragas. In this scheme six Raginis or minor 
melodies are assigned to Megha, namely, 


‘(1) Sourastri (2) Kambhari (3) Vangali 
(4) Madhu-madhavi (5) Deva-kriya and 
(6) Bhupali. 


Two of these Raginis, namely, Kambhari and 
Deva-Kriya are now archaic and obsolete Raginis 
so that the scheme imparts a quite respectable 
antiquity to Megha Raga. 


But we have discovered new data which 
project the history of Megha Raga to a very 
remote antiquity. 


The melody of the rains is referred to under 
the name of Megha Giti or ‘Song of the Rains’ 
that is to say, the ‘song that fetches the rains’, 
in a very old text of Buddhist literature namely, 
in one of the texts of the Buddhist Jatakas 
believed to have been written down between the 
second century B.C. and the first century A.D. 
So that this piece of evidence is earlier than the 
Natya Sastra. 


We find Megha Giti actually mentioned in 
the Matsya Jataka. 1 am taking the liberty of 
giving a paraphrase of the whole text. 


“Parjanya send out thy thunders”. 


The story how Bhagwan Buddha had caused 
the rains was recited by him during his stay at 
Jetavana. At that time, for sometime there 
was a draught in the Kosala country. The 
crops were dying for want of water and ponds, 
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reservoirs, and lakes everywhere, were without 
a drop. Even the pond in front of the 
monastery at Jetavana was without any water 
and the fishes, tortoises, and other aquatic 
animals were weltering in mud. And taking 
advantage of the Opportunity the crows and 
other fish-eating birds were pecking at and 
devouring the fishes moving about frantically 
to save their life. When Bhagwan Buddha 
observed the cruel killing of fishes and tortoises 
his heart became full of grief. And he shouted 
out his resolution: 


“T shall certainly cause the rains to descent 
today”, and at day-break after performing 
the morning duties he waited for the hour 
to go round for his begging. Presently, 
surrounded by the groups of Bhikshus he 
entered the city of Sravasti for alms. After 
coming back from his begging round, on his 
way back to the monastery, he stood quietly on 
the steps of the little lake in Jetavana and called 
out to his favourite disciple: “Ananda! 
fetch my bathing clothes I wish to have a dip in 
the pond of Jetavana!” “But” answered 
Ananda ‘O Lord, this pond is now without 
a drop of water with nothing but deep muds.” 


“Ananda! the powers of the Buddha’s are 
immeasurable! Go, fetch my bathing clothes!” 
Thus ordered, Ananda fetched the clothes. 
After covering his body with the two pieces of 
cloth one round the loins and another round 
the body; and thus clad, he stood on the steps 
of the pond and announced “I wish to take my 
bath in this pond of Jetavana.” 


Immediately, the pale stone throne of Indra 
in the heaven, became uncomfortably hot, and 
the king of the gods became restless to find out 
the cause of the calamity. And perceiving 
the reason, he immediately called out the celestial 
cloud-gods and announced: “The Lord Buddha 
is standing on the steps of the pond at Jetavana 
for a bath. Run quickly, run and submerge 
the whole Kosala region with abundant rains.” 
“So be it” said the cloud-gods and with the 
Megha Giti or song of the rains on their lips they 
all ran to the East. And immediately patches 
of clouds gathered over the horizon and soon 
covered the sky and poured down abundant 
rains and filled all lakes and reservoirs right 
upto the highest steps. The Buddha had his 
bath and returned to his room in the cloister of 
fragrance in the monastery. Such is the roman- 
tic story of Buddha’s causing the rains for the 
relief of the whole region recorded in the text 


of the Jataka for the edification of the faithful 
devotees. 


For the historian of Indian melodies the 
word Megha Giti occuring in the text is a valuable 
piece of evidence to prove that from very early 
times the melody of the rains was known and 
recognised. 


In the text of Bharata’s Natya Sastra the 
author has referred to Raga Gitis instead of 
Ragas. The Jataka text just quoted also refers 
to Megha Giti which must be taken as_ the 
earlier form of the Megha Raga the use of which 
must be as early as the first century before 
Christ, if not as old as the time when the Buddha 


lived. 


The later history of the Megha Raga is the 
stage at which it was appropriated to the Krishna 
cult, the melody being personified by the image 
of Krishna, having typical bluish complexion 
of the clouds. 


Identified with the image of Krishna the 
Raga is immediately clad in the pitambara, the 
yellow robe characteristic of the god and con- 
ceived as seated on his throne placed on the 
shoulders of the clouds and feeding the thirsty 
catakas with drops of rains. 


Nilotpalabha-vapu-rindu-samana-vak trah 
Pitambara-strishita-cataka-yachya-manah 
Piyusha-manda-hasito ghana-madhya-vartti 
Vireshu rajati yuva Kila Megha-ragah II 


(Ragas & Raginis, Plate LXV) 


Translation: 


‘With a complexion like the lotus and a face 
like the moon, He is dressed in yellow and is 
sought by thirsty cuckoos. With bewitching 
smile he sits on the throne of the clouds. He 
is one amongst heroes, the youthful ‘Melody of 
Clouds’.” 


KALYANA 


We now come to study the history of a 
comparatively new melody which makes a 
rather late appearance in the gallery of Indian 
melodies namely, KALYANA. Its first 
appearance is in the text Manasollasa of Somes- 
vara Deva who reigned about the year 1131 
A.D. According to the scheme of Somesvara, 
Kalyana or Kalyani is a Ragini or minor melody 
belonging to the groups of Natta Narayana. 
In the text of Sangita Darpana by Chatura 
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Damodara the court poet of the Vijayanagara — 
King Tirumala Raya, who reigned between 
1570 and 1573, we find Kalyana described as a 
Raga or major melody and given the name of 
Kalyana Nata. It is described as a Sampurna, 
heptatonic melody, with the use of three varieties 
of Rishabha: 


Kalyana-Nato Vigneyah Sampurno 
Ri-trayo-matah 


Sadya-trayo. pi Kaiscit-tu 
Sampradisto manishibhih 


Verse 271 


Ragas Darpana 
Sarasyati Mahal Edition, 1952 


In the text which comes next to Raga 
Darpana, namely, Somanatha’s Raga Vibodha 
composed in 1609 A.D. the author Somanatha 
mentions Kalyana as one of the 23 Mela Ragas, 
assigning two Raginis to the Kalyana Groups, 
namely, Kambhodi and Deva-kri (Page 58, Rama- 
swami Aiyar’s Edition 1933). Somanath also 
describes it as Sampurna melody to be sung in 
the evening time: 


Saindhavya-Ga-Nir-Nityam 
Samsa-nyasa-graha lasad-gamaka 
Sadvanta Gamsa-Ournah 
Pradosa-gevassa Kalyanah 

(Iti Saindhavi-Kalyanah) 


Verse 33, P. 27. 


In an earlier verse—Somanatha gives the 
scale or the skeleton notes of Kalayana-mela: 
Kalyanasya tu mele Sucayah 


Sa-Pa-Dha Ri—Rasti Tivanitrah tivra-tarah 
Sadharanasca mrdu-Pa 
Mrid-usa sminnesha itare ca IT 
Iti Kalyana-melah IT HW 50 IT 
(p. 21) 


Though several texts assert that a number 
of derivative melodies owe their origin to the 
Kalayana-mela, not more than two melodies 
are cited as examples. 


In his Sadraga Candrodaya composed about 
the year 1562, Pundarik Vitthala also asserts 
that several melodies emanate from the Kalyana 
mela, a sampurna melody to be sung in the 
evening. 


Suddhau Sa-Gau—Suddha Pa-Dhau 
tathaiva laghua dhikau 
Sadjaka—Pancamau ca 

Sadharano Go’Pi Yada bhaveyuh 
Kalyanakasya-bhihitah Sa-melah IIT 
Kalyana-melad Prathita bhay-anti 
Kalyanakadya Katicittu ragah 
Samsa-grahah Santa- Yuktasca purnah 
Kalyana-nanodayamit Sayam II 


At the end of the 14th century (1375—1400 
A.D.) Amir Khusro, the great poet and Minister 
of Alauddin Khiliji, contributed lavishly to 
the development of Indian music, by import- 
ing and assimilating a number of Persian me- 
lodies into the Indian Raga system. He impar- 
ted a new flavour to the old melody of Kalyana 
by mixing it with the imported melody of Iman 
and true to its new form it has received a new 
label Iman Kaylan, current in India, as a very 
popular melody for five hundred years now. 


In order to distinguish Iman Kalyan from its 
earlier and original prototye, the latter has 
come to be labelled as Suddha-Kalyan. Punda- 
rik Vitthala in his Raga manjari incorporates 
16 Persian melodies into the Indian Raga system 
which he calls parada, gift of others, of which 
the most interesting is Jaman—which he 
affiliates with Kalyana. He says: 


‘“‘Kalyane Yamano gayet 
Sarphardo tha Vala Vale”’ 
Ragamanjari, p. 19.- 


We have in the text of Catvarimsaccata 
Raga Nirupanam ascribed to Narada (of uncer- 
tain date) the description of a melody named 
Kalyani. 


This must be a melody different from 
Kalyana Raga which we have been discussing. 


According to the contemplative verse 
given in Sangita Darpana (Verse 37, p. 47) 
the visual portrait of Kalyana. is a king 
carrying a sword in his hand and valiant in 
warfare : 


Kripana-pani-stilakam lalate 
Suvesa-vesa samare pracandah 
Smaran-pravistah (?) kila rakta-varnah 
Kalyana-Natah Kathito munindraih IT 


According to Somanatha’s Raga Vibodha 
(p. 77, 200 verse) Kalyana Raga is also presented 
to us in the portrait of a king: 


Sacchatra-camaro cchastambhuti 
mauli-ratna-malavan 
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Kalyanah Sita—vasa Raja Simhasanasinah 
IT (200) 

As distinguished from this portrait of a king 
the personality and identity of Kalyani Ragini 
is quite different. 

We have two different versions of Kalyani, 
one assigned to Vasanta and another to Nat 
Raga, The first is personified as damsel 
carrying or fondling an antelope: 

Vasanta-Snusha-Varanam: 


Subha-Vak-candra-vadana-pulakamkita- 
sustani 
Nilotpala-Kara Syama_ Kalyani mriga- 
Vahini II 
i Catvarimsacchata - Raga - Nirupanam, 
_ According to another taxt Kalyani is the 
wife, or Ragini of Nata Raga: 
Kantanurakta mridu bhava yukta 
Vyghurnitaksi mridu-goura-dueha 
Nattakhya-ragasya vilasini sa 
Kalyanikeyam Kathita Kayindraih 11 
(Sangit Sara Samgraha) (p. 53) 
_ The Swararupa or note-structure of Kalyani 
is thus described in the same text : 
Pancamamsa-graha-nysa Kalyani Kathita 
budhaih 
Souvirimurcchana jneya Sampurna tiyra- 
madhyama II ; 


> 


TODI 
We now come to the last item of our studies, 

the Todi Ragini. It is a very popular melody 
still current in our present practice. Though 
not very old, it has an aroma of antiquity about 
it. It is known under the original Prakrita 
form of Tuddi, Tudi, and Tundi, later Sanskritis- 
ed under the label of Tudika. We first come 
across the name of this Ragini under the label 
Tundi as one of the Raginis of Pata-Manjari 
mentioned in the text of Narada’s Sangeeta: 
Makaranda datable between the 7th and the 9th 
centuries. It is also mentioned and described 
under the Prakrita form, Toddt in the text of 
the Sangita Samaya Sara, by the Jain author 
Parsadeva, datable about 1250 A. D. Its 
note structure is thus described: 

Angam Khadava-ragasya Sampurnam ca 

Sama-svaram 
Sadja-tana ca mandra ca nyasamsa- 
graha-madhyama 
Todi name prasiddhoyam rago harshe 


niyujyate II (14) 


(Travancore Edition, p. 17) 


As its Prakrita name suggests, it is a fairly 
old melody and there are some evidences to 
prove that it very probably originated from 
the field, in connection with the guarding 
of the ripe corn in the rice fields of the primitive 
Indian farmers. When the paddy is ripe 
it attracts the herds of antelopes from_ the 
neighbouring forest and it is a difficult 
job to prevent the group of antelopes, which 
steal into the rice-field, from eating up the ripe 
corn. This depredation of the antelopes is a 
well-known fact and very frequently referred 
to in ancient Sanskrit literature. To protect 
and preserve the ripe corn from these depreda- 
tions, the farmer usually employs his own 
daughter who is placed on a little bamboo 
machan in the heart of the rice-field, who watches 
and chides away the intruders. This is a very 
ancient practice and is referred to in many 
early texts of Sanskrit literature. The farmer’s 
daughter found out that the antelopes were 
fond of music and she sang songs as a counter- 
attraction to wean away these animals from her 
rice field and prevented them from eating up 
the ripe corn. That the depredatory deer were 
attracted by the songs, or the instrumental 
music of the primitive vina of the farmer’s 
daughter, who kept watch over the paddy fields, 
is suggested in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (datable 
in the 7th century): 


“With herds of deer delighted by the songs 
of happy female guardians of the rice.” 


‘Hrsta- Kalama- gpoika-gita-sukhita-marga- 
yuthe’ 


On this passage, the commentator Sivaram, 
glosses the phrase Kalama-Gopika—as_ Sali 
Samrakshika. That is to say “female guardians 
of the paddy fields.” The deer chewing the 
grass or the stolen rice, if attracted by music 
drop the half-chewed grass. 


This is actually referred to in a passage in 
Sri Harsha’s drama Naganandam (in the dialogue 
of Ajitreya and Jimuta-vahana). Aijtreya: 
“Even the deer prick up their ears and listen 
to the strains of music, with their eyes closed, 
while from their mouth falls the half-chewed 
grass.”” 


This interesting phenomenon of the paddy- 
field is very happily visualised in the pictorial 
illustration of the Todi Ragini where we find it 
graphically presented in the picture of a graceful 
guardian of the paddy-fields singing with her 


primitive Vina and attracting the herds of ante- 
lopes by her music and luring them away 
from paddy, which will yet take time to 
mature. 


Very probably the farmer’s daughter, the 
young guardian of the paddy-field, sang her 
song in the melody of the Todi Ragini, a primi- 
tive farmer’s melody, to wean away the depreda- 
tory deer from her corn-field. 


In the Sanskrit contemplatives verse, compos- 
ed to visualise the Todi Ragini, we have the 
picture of a damsel with a vina beguiling the 
antelopes of the woodland. 


We will quote two typical slokas: 


“Kalita-vipanci-vipine lalita karinarun- 
ambara harini 1 


Dhavalanga_ raga-racana_ mridu-vacana 
bhushita Todi 11 


(Ragvibodh, p. 214) 


Another text gives a similar picture: 
Tushara-Kundojjvala-deha- Yastih 
Kashmira-Karpura-vilipta-deha 1 |. 
Vimodayanti Harinam vanantare 
Vinadhara rajati Todikeyam 11 


Her slim body is radiant as the frost or the 
Kunda flower. And is smeared with the paste 
of saffron and camphor. She beguiles the 
deer in the woodland. Carrying her vina, she 
shines as Todika. The Hindi version of the 
visual description of the melody is equally 
convincing of the origin of the melody from the 
practice of guarding the paddy from the 
depredations of the deer. 


Sundara anga ananga bhari Chavi Syamala 
Vindu virajata thodi 1 


Ambara  sveta uroga utangini naginisi 
alakain juga chodi 1 
Ghumata tanana vanana son kara cumata 
karana-ke mriga modi 1 


Tanhi nacavata vina bajavata pritamake 
guna gavata Todi H 


The partiality of the deer for music was an 
old recognisable piece of Zoological knowledge 
and very soon passed into poetic conventions 
of which several examples are found in Sanskrit 
literature. 
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Thus, in Vasavadatta, we read: 


“With herds of deer delighted by the notes 
of songs of Kinnaris close by 


““Samasanna-Kinnari-gita Sravana rama- 
mana ruru-visarena” (266) 


Other examples of the convention occur in 
the Katha-sarit-sagara and in two passages in 
Hema Chandras’—Parisistha-Parvan: 


“Wherever Kunala went, the citizens of 
Pataliputra followed like deer attracted by 
‘music.’ 


“They pricked up their ears to hear his 
- words like deer anxious to listen to music.” 


These poetic conventions have also their 
practical applications in the methods employed 
to capture gazelles which is described by the 
famous Persian traveller, Alberuni : 


“TI myself have witnessed that in hunting 
gazelles they had caught them with the hand. 
One Hindu even went so far as to assert that he, 
without catching gazelles, could drive it before 
him and lead it straight into the kitchen. This - 
however, rests, I have found out, simply on the 
device of slowly and constantly accustoming the 
animal to one and the same melody. Our 
people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
Ibex, which is more wild than even the gazelle. 
When they see the animals resting, they begin to 
walk round them in a circle, singing one and the 
same melody until the animals are accustomed 
toit. Then they make the circle more and more 


“well-known melodies. 


narrow, till they come near enough to shoot 
at the animals which lie there perfect at rest.” 


This practice of hunting deer by the lure of 
music is recorded in a picturesque Hindi verse, 
in the form of the Deer’s Wail in which the 
animal hungry for the music expresses itself 
Heed to sacrifice its body in lieu of a fine musical 
reat: 


“When a single leaf rustles, I fly to the far 
off island of Ceylon: but having heard the notes 
of your flute, I have offered to you my head as 
a present, You can sell my horns and turn them 
into coins, you can roast my meat to eat; and 
take my skin to make rugs, but, O! Do 
please treat me to the music of your flute!” 


Ek patra jab khad-khadaye, ham bhage 
simhal dwip 

Sunke tera venu-svar mera sir diya baksis 

Sing becke koudi karna, mas pakayke khana 

Camda leke asan kijiye, venuka swar sunana 


I have finished my summary recitals of the 
origin and history of some of the important and 
Let me wind up my 
discourse by an Invocation to the melodies, to 
shower their;blessings on us: 

Bramha yena vimohito Madhu-ripuh sakrah 
Shiva-vallabho 
Gandharva-sura-yaksa-raksasa-sura Vidya- 
dharah Kinnarah 

Siddhati-panca-jana Vihangama_ pasu ranga 
mriga janakah 

Trailokyam nikhilam karotu satatam Ragas- 
sa no mangalam. 


(Paper read at the Music Seminar, organised by the 


Bharatuya_ Kala 
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Kendra, Delhi, March 1955.) 


